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Child Labor in Michigan Sugar Beet Fields 


A Synopsis of the Report of an Investigation 


by 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Sugar beet farming produces an intensified crop re- 
quiring a large amount of hand labor, thus inviting 
extensive employment of children. Because of the 


‘;control of the industry in comparatively few hands, 


with production and distribution on a factory basis, 
with contracts let out to farmers, payment on a piece- 
work basis and intimate direction of the work by super- 


* visors and foremen engaged by the sugar companies, 


the sugar beet industry is in reality a factory without 
roof or walls. 

The purpose of the study was to determine whether 
the work done by young children in the beet fields is 
detrimental to their health, their education or their 
fitness for citzenship. With this end in view, 
a survey was made not so much of the industry itself 
as of the relation of the industry to the employment 
of children. 

The period covered by this investigation was from 


' May to November 25, 1922 when three agents of the 


National Child Labor Committee were in the field con- 
This field 


its total acreage devoted to sugar beet cultivation. 


Classes of Workers 


The workers in beets consist of three classes: (1) 


| farm owners who contract with the sugar companies to 
| taise beets, and are called ‘‘growers,” (2) farm renters 
who do the same, also called ‘‘growers,” (3) contract 
_ labor families who engage to cultivate the beets for the 


first two. It is from the latter class that we get the 


“migratory” families without fixed abode, who follow 


the beet crops season after season, going into the 
fields when the season opens and remaining until the 
harvest. These families choose work in the beets for 
the reason that they may thereby find employment for 
their children in agriculture, which is denied them by 
child labor laws prohibiting the labor of children under 
14 in factories or workshops. It likewise follows that 
preference in the matter of employment is given by 
growers to families of contract laborers who have 
large numbers of children, since there is a definite 


relation between the number of acres that can be culti- 
vated and the number of children in-the family. 


The Committee’s agents visited 407 grower families 
and 274 contract labor families; also 115 schools at- 
tended by the children of these families from which 
were obtained attendance records of 5581 children. 
Teachers in 53 other schools furnished the records of 
1444 other children of similar age for purposes of com- 
parison. 


In the 681 families visited there were 2116 persons 
5 to 20 years of age, inclusive, of whom 1565 (73.9 per 
cent) worked in the beets. Of these, 1358 (86 per 
cent) were children under 16 and over 5. Eight hun- 
dred were from contract labor families; 100 from 
families of renters; 458 from families of farm owners. 
The children under 16 at work in the beet fields com- 
prised 49 per cent of the total number of available 
workers in these families. 


Processes 


Some of the labor necessary in the cultivation of 
beets is extremely arduous. In ‘‘blocking” and ‘‘thin- 
ning” the position of the worker is usually with hands 
and feet on the ground, the weight resting largely on 
the wrists, head hanging forward, ‘‘just like a dog ;” or, 
on hands and knees creeping over the rough ground. 
For this reason the employment of children is some- 
times defended with the argument that it is easier for 
children than for adults, as they are so much nearer 
the ground and do not have to bend so far. In “‘lift- 
ing” and pulling” the position is with legs straddled 
apart, the body never assuming an upright position 
until the pain becomes so intolerable that rest is neces- 
sary. In ‘‘topping” a heavy knife is used which, in 
the hands of unskilled children, frequently leads to 
injuries and permanent maiming. 

Owing to the shortness of the season and the danger 
of damage from frost, work is forced throughout the 
summer months regardless of weather conditions. 
Workers are in the fields by day-break and remain 
until dark, sheltering themselves as best they can from 
rain in summer and from sleet and snow in early fall. 
(Continued on page two) 
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To Librarians and Subscribers 


We wish to call attention to an error in the 
number and volume of our January issue, which 
should have been Volume V, No. I. The error 
was corrected with the February issue without 
explanation, which may cause confusion. This 
issue is Vol. V, No. 3 and restores the proper 
sequence. 











(Continued from page one) 
Living Conditions 


Housing conditions among contract workers vary, 
but they are often of the poorest kind. Good farm 
houses are sometimes available, but disused and dil- 
apidated barns are frequently requisitioned as well as 
garages and the poorest kind of shanties. Sanitary 
conditions are far from good and overcrowding is com- 
mon. Some of the sugar companies provide company 
houses. These are sometimes on wagons so that they 
can be moved from field to field. The most common 
dwelling is the cheaply built shanty. In one instance 
a family of ten people lived in a one-room garage from 
May to October. A family of six lived in a tar-paper 
shanty located in a mud-hole. The report reveals 
many similar instances. 

Among contract labor families, or migrants, the con- 
ditions are naturally much worse than in the families 
of the farm owners or even renters, who have some 
interest in their environment because of its compara- 
tive permanence. Of 274 contract labor families 
studied, 199, (72.2 per cent) came to the fields at the 
opening of the season from 18 cities and 32 towns and 
villages, in 14 states. Seventy-five families had spent 
the previous winter in the open country. 

Of the 894 children of the migrant families studied, 
800 worked in beets. 


Distribution of Children : 


Of the total of 1358 children from all famijy) 
under observation, 685 were found to be engaged i) 
“blocking.” ‘‘Thinning’’ and ‘‘ weeding” follow almog | 
immediately so that frequently a child worker and a) 
older hand work together. Often a parent does th) 
blocking while two children follow with the thinnin 
A total of 1335 were engaged at one time or another iy! 
“thinning,” 1336 in ‘‘pulling,” and 1286 in ‘‘topping”| 
The number by ages engaged in each of these brancha|. 
of work was shown as follows: : 





















































Thinning 
and 
Age Blocking Weeding Pulling Topping 
5 0 19 17 10 © 
6 1 49 52 20 | 
eeauis 4 94 93 79 | 
8 9 112 114 99 | 
9 28 145 143 140 
10 54 149 155 164 
11 78 128 126 130 | 
12 103 153 168 i a 
13 102 128 126 125 
14 104 131 120 130 
15 98 112 116 106 ] 
ER ea, 104 116 106 ul > Ty 
685 1,335 1,336 1,286 - 








Acres of Children = 


The relationship of the number of children in a family 
to the number of acres cultivated is definite. The 553 
grower children helped to cultivate 2252 acres and the 
800 contract labor children worked 8371 acres. That 
the number of acres a family can contract to work 
depends upon the number of children in the family, is} ~ 
shown by the following table, which includes all people 
over 5 years of age: 








Average Number th 
of Acres of Beets) ch 
Worked per Family oy 





























In families of 2 persons 14.3 e 
iT iT) 6c 3 iT] 19.4 pe 
it) iT) i) 4 66 24.1 

ce 6c 66 6e 

66 66 “cc 4 6c =~ “ 
iT 66 6é 7 iT) 37.7 is 
iT} iT 66 8 6¢ 45.3 —_ 
66 66 6c 9 6c 47.2 

66 66 it} 10 66 68.3 




















A family consisting of 6 children and 3 adults worked} 
111 acres. One father with a girl worker over 16 de-} 
clared that with three children 7, 10 and 12 years oldf 
he worked 40 acres. Another indicated that the work} 
of three children 7, 9 and 11 was equivalent to that off 
two adults. 
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: labor. 
| through work permits, divided by counties included in 
4 this study, were as follows: 
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Beets and Non-Attendance 


The only offset to the condition in which the beet 
children are found lies in the public school, attendance 
being compulsory save as work permits are granted. 
But, coming as they do from so many states and cities 
the parents of these children feel no obligation to send 
their children to the rural schools of Michigan. 


Of the 5581 children whose records were obtained 
from the local schools, 63.4 per cent lost time because 
of work either in beets or other forms of agricultural 
The percentage of children who lost time 








Bay County................... a7* * 
Tuscola County.............. G72 “© Ss 
Saginaw County............ Li 
Gratiot County................ 43.8 %* 


Shiawassee County........ Ca 














Nearly 70 per cent of all the workers were in beets, 
Tuscola County leading with 79 per cent, the others 
ranging between 60 and 70 per cent. 


The time lost from school by counties, was as follows: 








Tuscola County.............. 47 per cent 
Huron County............... a * 
Saginaw County._........ 30m ss = S* 
Bay County...__................ 264. °° 








The average school time lost was 23 per cent and of 
this, beet workers lost 82.4 percent. Contract worker’s 
children lost 63.6 per cent of their total school time; 


 owner’s and tenant farmer’s children lost 29.5 per cent. 


Other forms of work were responsible for a loss of 21.5 
per cent. 


The time lost by counties and by classes of workers 
among the child beet workers as compared with others 


_ is shown by the following table: 








Other 
Workers 


Contract Owner and 
Workers Tenant Workers 











: Tuscola County.......... 





80 percent 37.8 percent 27.7 per cent 


| Huron County............ 69.9 * % 32.4 % % 241 6 6 
| Saginaw County......48.6 “ ‘ 226 “* “ 166 % ¢ 
» Bay County... 56.7 * 27.9 214 % 6 
; Shiawassee County...35.1 “ “* 164 * ‘ 190.9 ‘ & 

29.4 6c 6c 16.4 iT iT 13.5 66 6c 


Gratiot County... 














Attendance Facts Summarized 


The findings of the the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee under the head of school attendance in the beet 
district summarized may be briefly as follows: 


First.—Beets are the most important cause of non- 
attendance, more than four-fiths of the school time lost 
being attributable to this work. 


Second.—It is not alone the older children who are 
absent from school through beet work. Among owner 
families there are as many children under 10 years of 
age who worked in beet fields as there are above that 
age. Among the contract labor families the number 
of school children under 9 absent from school to work 
in the beets is as great as the number above that age. 


Third.—The number of children removed from 
school to help harvest the beet crop is very large; 
actually more than three-fifths of the total attendance 
in the six counties studied. 


Fourth.—More than one-third the school time was 
lost during the harvest season. The monetary loss to 
taxpayers through keeping schools open for the small 
attendance during the harvest was very large. 


Fifth—tThe beet vacation as a solution to the problem 
of non-attendance is a failure not only in operation 
but in theory, since it is public recognition of the belief 
that the work of a child is more important than its 
schooling. 


Effect on Enforcement 


Such a belief exists, as is evidenced by many instan- 
ces of lax enforcement of truancy laws. Truant officers 
who have no authority to grant permits do so. Teachers 
and school superintendents who attempt to force at- 
tendance often meet with more or less open opposition 
from the sugar companies through their field agents or 
bosses whose chief concern is to get the crop harvested 
rather than to enforce the school laws. In this attitude 
they are supported by parents of both grower and con- 
tract labor families who openly avow that their children 
are raised to work, not to go to school. School is 
looked upon as an incidental luxury to be indulged only 
when there is no work to be done. The prevalent at- 
titude of parents is that children should be an economic 
asset. ‘‘Why should I go to the expense of feeding 
and clothing my children and then when they get big 
enough to help, not get anything out of them?” asked 
one farmer, voicing really a prevailing opinion. 

Among the migratory contract laborers this view is 
held even more strongly. They go to the country to 
work—not because it is more healthful but because 
they can use their children there at an eariler age than 
they can in city factories. Many families work in the 
beets only until the time when their children will be 
old enough to be put to work in the cities under the 
restrictions of the child labor laws. 
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Retardation 


One cannot escape the conclusion that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with a school system in which 
more than two out of every five children are behind 
the standard the State has set for them. Many rea- 
sons may be ascribed for this, and therefore, no at- 
tempt is made to compare the effects of one cause with 
another; but it is self-evident that children will not 
progress in school if they are not in attendance, and 
whatever causes non-attendance is a factor to be con- 
sidered. Work, as we have seen, does keep a large 
number of children out of school for a considerable 
length of time, and therefore, to that extent, is the 
cause of retardation. 

Children who remained out of school to work form 
two-thirds of the retarded group. We find that the 
contract beet worker children lost the highest per- 
centage of time, and they have the highest per cent of 
retarded children; owner and tenant beet workers lost 
less time and are less retarded; ‘‘other workers’ lost 
still less and are likewise still less retarded ; while the 
non-workers who lost no time for work are least re- 
tarded. 

Perhaps the most serious effect of this contract 
peonage of children in sugar beet fields is their failure 
to get an American education. 


Legislation Passed in Delaware 


Mr. Lovejoy has just returned from Delaware where 
he addressed the Conference of Social Work in Newark 
on February 27th. He brings the gratifying news that 
two important bills have passed the Legislature and are 
awaiting the Governor’s signature. One provides for 
badging street traders and the other raises the age 
limit to sixteen years for employment in dangerous 
occupations. 

A third bill, limiting the hours of labor under sixteen 
to eight hours a day and forty-eight hours a week, has 
passed the Senate, and its friends confidently hope for 
success in the House. The present law provides for 
a ten-hour day and fifty-four hour week. 

The Factory Inspection Department in Delaware is 
greatly overworked and needs a substantial increase 
in appropriations not only to hold the present excellent 
staff but to increase it. Mr. Lovejoy advocated this at 
the State Conference of Social Work. 


Pending State Legislation 


As anticipated, the 1923 sessions are busy with child 


welfare legislation. One or more bills for the protec- 
tion of children in industry are up before the Legisla- 
tures of Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Rhode Island and Texas. 


ee 


Federal Legislation Deferred 


Congress Fails to Reach Action on the 
Child Labor Amendment 


The hope that the Congress which expired March 4 
would pass the Child Labor Amendment to the Cop. 
stitution which had been reported favorably in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives failed of 
realization as the session drew to a close. In the 
mass of unfinished business, held up in the Senate ip 
part by the filibuster on the ship subsidy bill, many 
pressing measures were left over to the next Congress, 
this of ours being not the least. 

Many of those who are working to accomplish ep. 
actment of a Child Labor Amendment feel that it has 
not progressed to the desired point, and are frankly 
disappointed that it is not now ready to submit to the § 
States for ratification. Seasoned legislators feel that 
the advance of the Amendment has been noteworthy, 
and that precedents gained in the form of favorable 
reports in both the Senate and the House mean a con- 
siderable accomplishment. For such precedents wil 
give a Child Labor Amendment a running start in the 
next Congress—resulting, in all probability, in early 
passage of the desired legislation. 


Industrial Accidents to Children 


Again we have proof of the great accident hazard ty 
which children are subjected in industry. A recent 
report of the New York State Department of Labo 
shows that in one year 1983 accidents occurred to boys 
and girls under 18 years of age, nine of the children 
being under 14 years of age. This figure does not ir- 
clude a large group in industries not covered by the 
compensation law. During the year studied 12 chil-f 
dren lost their lives in New York State through indus 
trial accidents. 


Dr. Lindsay Elected Chairman 


The American Child takes pleasure in announcin 
to its readers the election of Dr. Samuel McCunt 
Lindsay as Chairman of the Committee to succee 
Hon. David Houston, resigned. 

Dr. Lindsay is head of the Department of Soci 
Legislation of Columbia University, President of th 
Academy of Political Science, was the first Gener 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, aut 
for the past seventeen years has been its Vice-Chai' 
man. 

He brings to this position not only the benefit ¢ 
long experience in our special field, but also keen ail 
active interest in the future development and policit 
of the Committee. 


Editor. 
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